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Some Possible Savings 
In Payroll Taxes 


By BEN B. BOYNTON 


General Counsel, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield 


CLEAR UNDERSTANDING of the law and compliance 
therewith, strict checking of accounting procedures 
and adjusting company’s employment policies so as 
to obtain maximum credits allowable are the three 
fields in which unemployment compensation payroll 
savings may be produced. Paper presented at con- 
vention of The Illinois Telephone Association 


NEMPLOYMENT com- 
| pensation payroll tax savings 
may be had in various ways. 

There are, roughly, three fields in 
which to produce such tax savings. 

The first field involves a clear un- 
derstanding and compliance with 
the law together with a knowledge 
of the exemptions and credits. 

Overpayments are easy but inex- 
cusable. They involve both annoy- 
ance and expense in getting refunds 
or adjustments. Unless the payroll 
structure is clearly understood and 
the allowable exemptions and credits 
taken into account, overpayments 
will most probably be made. 

Underpayments will bring high in- 
terest or possible penalties. Also 
underpayments of the state tax will 
result in the payment of less than 90 
per cent of the federal tax and, un- 
less the underpayment is paid to the 
state before the due date of the fed- 
eral tax, will result in having to pay 
the amount of the underpayment not 
only to the state but also to the fed- 
eral government. The result is prac- 
tically double taxation without any 
possibility of a refund. 


The reports and returns should be 
filed and the payroll tax paid on time 
so as to avoid penalties or interest. 
The federal law allows a 90 per cent 
credit only if this 90 per cent has 
been paid to the state under the 
state law before the filing of the 
federal return. Thus an extra pre- 
mium is placed upon the filing of the 
state return and the payment of the 
state tax before the federal return is 
filed. 

The second field of possible pay- 
roll tax savings involves a_ strict 
checking of accounting procedures. 

A part of the payments to em- 
ployes now shown in the payrolls 
may be properly designated as reim- 
bursement of expenses and, if so, not 
taxable if properly accounted. Also 
it is necessary to know the best 
ways of keeping the records so as to 
be able to make the reports quickly 
and with the least additional ex- 
pense. 

The third field of payroll tax sav- 
ings involves adjusting the employ- 
er’s employment policies so as to ob- 
tain the maximum credits allowable 
under the state and federal laws. 


Payroll tax savings through sta- 
bilization of employment are not only 
permitted but encouraged and spon- 
sored by both the federal and state 
laws. Stabilization of employment 
from now on can result in very large 
savings in the unemployment payroll 
tax beginning with the tax on the 
payroll for 1942. 

The federal tax from now on is 
3 per cent of the payroll. Credit is 
allowed up to 90 per cent of the fed- 
eral tax for a similar tax paid the 
state. In those states having merit 
ratings for employers, the 90 per 
cent federal credit may be made up 
either by actual tax payments to the 
state or merit credits allowed by the 
state or a combination of state pay- 
ments and merit credits. 

The Illinois unemployment com- 
pensation payroll tax was 1.8 per 
cent of the payroll for 1937 and is 
2.7 per cent of the payroll for every 
year thereafter. This is 90 per cent 
of the federal tax and, if paid before 
the federal return is filed, results 
from now on in making the actual 
payment of the federal tax three- 
tenths of 1 per cent. 

Illinois also has individual em- 
ployer’s merit rating in effect. The 
actual payment required under the 
Illinois law is 2.7 per cent on the 
payrolls up to and including the 1941 
payrolls. Beginning with the payrolls 
of 1942 the basic rate is still 2.7 
per cent, but the actual contributions 
required from each employer for 
each calendar year may be greater 
or less than 2.7 per cent, depending 
upon his records up to the beginning 
of that calendar year. 
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If at the beginning of such calen- 
dar year, the total of all of an em- 
ployer’s contributions paid by him 
and credited to his account for all 
past years exceeds the total bene- 
fits or unemployment compensation 
charged to his account, his rate shall 
be reduced from 2.7 per cent to 1.8 
per cent if such excess of contribu- 
tions over benefits equals or exceeds 
7% per cent but is less than 10 per 
cent of his average annual payroll. 

His rate will be reduced from 2.7 
per cent to 0.9 per cent if such ex- 
cess equals or exceeds 10 per cent 
but is less than 12% per cent of his 
average annual payroll. His contri- 
bution will cease entirely if such ex- 
cess equals or exceeds 12% per cent 
of his average annual payroll. 

On the other hand if the total con- 
tributions paid by an employer and 
credited to his account for all past 
periods or for the past 60 consecu- 
tive calendar months—whichever pe- 
riod is most advantageous to the em- 
ployer—shall be less than the total 
benefits charged to his account for 
the same period, his rate shall be in- 
creased from 2.7 per cent to 3.6 per 
cent, unless such employer shows to 
the satisfaction of the director of 
the Department of Labor that such 
experience was due to an act of God, 
fire, or other catastrophe or act of 
civil or military authority, directly 
affecting the place in which individ- 
uals were employed by him, in which 
case his rate shall be 2.7 per cent. 

As stated before the Illinois tax 
was 1.8 per cent on the 1937 pay- 
roll and is 2.7 per cent thereafter. 
Assuming the same payroll for each 
year up to and through the year 
1941, the employer in business dur- 
ing all these years will have paid 
12.6 per cent of his average annual 
payroll when he makes his payment 


on his 1941 payroll. For the 1942 
payroll if the benefits charged 
against his account do not exceed 


one-tenth of 1 per cent of his aver- 
age annual payroll, he will have to 
make no payments to the state and 
only three-tenths of 1 per cent to 
the federal government. 

If the benefits charged against his 
account are between two-tenths of 1 
per cent and 2.6 per cent of his aver- 
age annual payroll, he will pay nine- 
tenths of 1 per cent to the state 
and three-tenths of 1 per cent to the 
federal government. If the benefits 
charged against his account are be- 
tween 2.7 per cent and 5.1 per cent 
of his average annual payroll, he will 
pay 1.8 per cent to the state and 
three-tenths of 1 per cent to the fed- 
eral government. 

If the benefits charged to his ac- 
count are between 5.2 per cent and 
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12.6 per cent of his average annual 
payroll, he will pay 2.7 per cent to 
the state and three-tenths of 1 per 
cent to the federal government. If 
the benefits charged to his account 
exceed 12.6 per cent of his average 
annual payroll and he does not satis- 
fy the director of the Department of 
Labor that the excess benefits are 
due to special circumstances just 
noted, he will pay 3.6 per cent to 
the state and the same three-tenths 
of 1 per cent to the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The illustration given for the 1942 
payroll tax is typical of the situation 
for each of the following years. It 
is, therefore, clearly apparent that 
the employers should now and con- 
stantly hereafter, see to it that the 
benefits charged to their account be 
kept at the irreducible minimum. 
Two things should be done to insure 
this: 


Keeping Chargeable 
Benefits to a Minimum 


First, employment should be so 
stabilized that there would be prac- 
tically, no benefits payable. Second, 
the employer should see to it that no 
benefits are charged against his ac- 
count which are not justifiably so 
chargeable. 

To accomplish these purposes the 
employer should know what benefits 
are payable and how, when, for how 
long, and under what circumstances 
and conditions benefits are payable 
and chargeable against the emplov- 
er’s contribution account. 

Benefits may be paid commencing 
July 1, 1939. The benefit payable 
to each eligible worker who is totally 
unemployed is one-half of his full- 
time weekly wage calculated to the 
nearest multiple of 20 cents, pro- 
vided it shall not be more than $15 
per week or less than the smaller of 
$5 per week or three-fourths of his 
full-time weekly wage. 

Partial benefits are payable to 
workers who are partially unem- 
ployed. A worker is deemed to be 
partially unemployed in any week 
of less than full-time employment if 
his wages payable for such week are 
less than six-fifths of the weekly 
benefit amount he would be entitled 
to receive if totally unemployed. 

The partial benefit payable to each 
eligible partially unemployed worker 
is the amount equal to the difference 
between his weekly benefit amount if 
totally unemployed and five-sixths of 
his wages for the partially unem- 
ployed week, provided if such partial 
benefit for any week is less than two 
dollars it shall not be payable unless 
and until the cumulative total of 
such partial benefits with respect to 


weeks occurring within the 13 pre- 
ceding weeks equals two dollars or 
more. 

The full-time weekly wage of any 
individual is deemed to be 1/1° of 
his total wages for employment by 
employers during that quarter in 
which his wages were highest in the 
period used for the determination 
of his full-time weekly wage. This 
period consists of the first eight cal- 
endar quarters of the last nine com- 
pleted calendar quarters immediately 
preceding the date with respect to 
which the _ individual’s full-time 
weekly wage is determined. 

Records are kept for each indi- 
vidual employe. Benefits are pay- 
able subject to restrictions hereafter 
noted in benefit years. Benefit year 
with respect to any individual means 
the 52-consecutive-week period be- 
ginning with the first day of the 
week in which benefits are first pay- 
able to him; and thereafter benefit 
year means the 52-consecutive-week 
period beginning with the first day 
of the first week with respect to 
which benefits are next payable to 
him after the termination of his last 
preceding benefit year. 

The maximum amount of benefits 
payable to an individual in any one 
benefit year is the lesser of 16 times 
his weekly benefit amount and of 
one-sixth of his wage credits with 
respect to his base period. His wage 
credits are determined by the direc- 
tor of the Department of Labor by 
crediting him with the wages earned 
by him for employment by employ- 
ers during each quarter, unless such 
wages exceed $390 for the quarter 
in question, in which case he is cred- 
ited with $390. 

The maximum amount of benefits 
payable to an individual and charge- 
able against an employer’s contribu- 
tion cannot exceed one-sixth of the 
wages payable to such employe by 
such employer during the employe’s 
base period on which benefits are 
calculated, with the limitation that 
if in any calendar quarter of employ- 
ment in such base period one-sixth 
of the wages payable in such quarter 
exceeds $65, the credit for such cal- 
endar quarter shall be $65. 

Benefits paid to an eligible indi- 
vidual are charged against the ac- 
count of his most recent employer, 
except that if the individual has not 
earned within the completed calen- 
dar quarter and the unexpired por- 
tion of the uncompleted calendar 
quarter immediately preceding the 
first week of continuous unemploy- 
ment, wages for employment by such 
most recent employer equal to more 
than 16 times his weekly benefit 
amount, such benefits may also be 
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AMERICA HAS MUCH CAUSE FOR THANKSGIVING 


N THURSDAY of next week, November 

24, Americans of every race and creed 

will commemorate the day set aside by 
the founders of our country for thanksgiving 
and praise to God for mercies of the year past. 
First established by the New England colonists, 
this holiday has been observed regularly every 
November since the proclamation by President 
Abraham Lincoln in 1863. 

It is well for Americans to recall to mind 
that the outstanding cause for thankfulness in 
the hearts of the Pilgrim Fathers was the fact 
that they had at last been able to settle in a 
land where they had religious liberty and free- 
dom of conscience. Of course, they were thank- 
ful to their Creator for the harvest and for 
their material comforts, though meager indeed 
they were in contrast to those enjoyed by the 
lowliest American of today. 

Throughout the length and breadth of this 
democracy of ours, people are coming to real- 
ize that “man cannot live by bread alone,” that 
there are spiritual values without which life is 
scarcely worth the living. 

The events of the past year—and even the 
events of the past few weeks—have given mil- 
lions of Americans greater cause for thankful- 
ness, and have strengthened the belief that this 
country is not destined to be drawn into the 
isms which are apparently dealing a death blow 
to personal liberty in many parts of the 
world. 

Americans have particular cause for thank- 
fulness in the defeat of the efforts to make 
the Supreme Court of the United States a po- 


litical tool for the advancement of hastily- 
conceived ideas in government and the efforts 
to reorganize the federal government with a 
view to giving greater powers to the chief ex- 
ecutive. Many find in the recent elections cause 
for thankfulness that representative govern- 
ment is not on the way out in this country. 

Efforts will continue to be made by leaders 
of both major political parties in the United 
States to bring about a greater measure of jus- 
tice and economic security for all. But they 
will bear in mind that the One who originated 
the phrase, “the abundant life” had in mind 
spiritual values. He stressed the intrinsic 
value of the individual in a world of ruthless 
despotism. He came to show people a way of 
living, based upon kindliness, respect, toler- 
ance, good will and cooperation. On this phil- 
osophy of life was founded the United States 
democracy. 

In years past, problems confronting this 
great democracy of the United States have 
been solved by intelligent cooperation, Many 
and complex are the problems before the nation 
today. It is inconceivable that their solution 
could be the product of the mind of one single 
individual, or even the minds of a small group 
of individuals. As we approach the day set 
aside for celebrating America’s 76th Thanks- 
giving Day multitudes of people in every sec- 
tion of the country are no doubt exceedingly 
thankful that—in the midst of a world of dic- 
tators, persecution and injustice—this is still 
a country of religious liberty and represent- 
ative government. 





charged against his next most recent 
employer, in the inverse chronologi- 
cal order in which the individual’s 
employment occurred. 

An unemployed individual shall be 
eligible to receive benefits with re- 
spect to any week only if the direc- 
tor of the Department of Labor 
finds: 

a) The unemployed individual 
has within the first three out of the 
last four completed calendar quar- 
ters immediately preceding his bene- 
fit year earned wages for employ- 
ment by employers equal to not less 
than 16 times his weekly benefit 
amount. 

(b) He has registered for work 
and thereafter has continued to re- 
port at an employment office in ac- 
cordance with the director’s regu- 
lations. 

(ec) He is able to work and is 
available for work. 

(d) He has made a claim for ben- 
efits at an employment office in ac- 
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cordance with the director’s regula- 
tions. 

(e) Prior to any week, for which 
he claims benefits, he has been to- 
tally unemployed for a waiting pe- 
riod of three weeks. Two weeks of 
partial unemployment shall count 
as one week of total unemployment 
for this purpose. Such weeks of 
total or partial unemployment need 
not be consecutive. However, no 
week shall be counted as a week of 
total unemployment if benefits have 
been paid with respect thereto. 

To be counted, such week must 
have occurred within the 13 consecu- 
tive weeks preceding the week for 
which benefits are claimed, provided 
this requirement shall not interrupt 
the payment of benefits for consecu- 
tive weeks of unemployment, and 
provided further that no individual 
shall be required to accumulate more 
than five waiting weeks during any 
65 consecutive week period. 

No week shall be counted unless 





it occurs after benefits first become 
payable under the law. No week 
shall be counted unless the individ- 
ual was eligible for benefits under 
the law except as to the require- 
ments of filing a claim for benefits 
and the requirement of the amount 
of wages which must be earned be- 
fore eligible. 

When a claim for benefits is made 
the director of the Department of 
Labor designates a _ representative 
called a deputy. This deputy has 
the duty of promptly examining the 
claim, of finding the facts; and, on 
the basis of the facts found by him, 
of determining whether or not the 
claim is valid, and, if valid, of de- 
termining the week with respect to 
which benefits shall commence, the 
weekly benefit amount payable and 
the maximum duration thereof. 

The deputy must promptly notify 
the claimant and all interested par- 
ties of the decision and the reason 
therefore. The deputy may, for 








good cause, within five days recon- 
sider his decision and must promptly 
notify the claimant and any other 
interested parties of his amended 
decision and the reasons therefor. 

Unless the claimant or any such 
interested party or the director files 
an appeal from such decisions within 
five days after the delivery of such 
notification or within seven days 
after the notification was mailed to 
his last known address, such deci- 
sion is final and benefits are paid or 
denied in accordance therewith. 

Appeals are taken from the dep- 
uty to a referee appointed by the 
director. Appeals may also be taken 
from the referee’s decision to a 
board of review. On these appeals 
both the law and the facts are con- 
sidered and the board of review can 
take additional evidence or direct 
the taking of additional evidence. 

Appeal to the circuit court for the 
county in which appellant resides 
may be taken within 10 days from 
the board of review’s final decision. 
Appeals from the circuit court may 
be taken to the supreme court. The 
court appeals are only on the ques- 
tions of law presented by the record. 

An employer whose contributions 
are to be charged with benefit pay- 
ments is undoubtedly an interested 
person. He should check with the 
deputy investigating a claim to see 
that no unauthorized benefits are 
charged against his contributions, 
thereby impairing his merit rating. 
What appeals, if any, he should take 
would depend upon the merits of the 
claim and consideration of the dol- 
lars involved. 

An individual is disqualified for 
benefits for certain weeks and under 
certain conditions. He is not quali- 
fied for benefits for the week in 
which he left work without good 
cause and for not more than five 
weeks immediately following such 
week as shall be determined by the 
deputy upon the basis of the facts 
found by him. 

Such weeks are not counted as 
waiting weeks. This individual 
would still have to have, in addition 
to the weeks just mentioned, the 
three waiting weeks of total unem- 
ployment before he is eligible for 
benefits. 

The same disqualification for the 
same number of weeks and subject 
to the same conditions apply when 
an individual has been discharged 
for misconduct connected with his 
work or when he has failed, without 
good cause, either to apply for avail- 
able, suitable work when so directed 
by the employment office or di- 
rector of the Department of Labor, 
or to accept suitable work when of- 
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fered him, or to return to his cus- 
tomary self-employment, if any, 
when so directed by the employment 
office or the director. 

In considering whether or not any 
work is suitable for an individual, 
consideration is given to the degree 
of risk involved to his health, safe- 
ty and morals, his physical fitness 
and prior training, his experience 
and prior earnings, his length of un- 
employment and prospects for secur- 
ing local work in his customary oc- 
cupation, and the distance of the 
available work from his residence. 

No work is deemed suitable and no 
individual otherwise eligible shall be 
denied benefits for refusing to accept 
new work if the position offered is 
vacant due directly to a strike, lock- 
out or other labor dispute, or if the 
wages, hours or other conditions of 
the work offered are substantially 
less favorable to the individual than 
those prevailing for similar work in 
the locality, or if, as a condition of 
being employed, the individual would 
be required to join a company union 
or to resign from or refrain from 
joining any bona fide labor organiza- 
tion. 

An individual is not eligible for 
benefits for any week with respect 
to which it is found that his total or 
partial unemployment is due to a 
stoppage of work which exists be- 
cause of a labor dispute at the prem- 
ises at which he was last employed, 
unless it is shown that he is not 
participating in or financing or di- 
rectly interested in the labor dispute 
which caused the stoppage of work 
and that he does not belong to a 
grade or class of workers of which, 
immediately before the commence- 
ment of the stoppage of work, there 
were members employed at _ the 
premises at which the stoppage oc- 
curs, any of whom are participating 
in or financing or directly interested 
in the dispute. 

An individual is not eligible for 
benefits for any week with respect 
to which he is receiving or has re- 
ceived wages in lieu of notice, or 
compensation for temporary disabil- 
ity under the Illinois Workmen’s 
Compensation Act or under a simi- 
lar workmen’s compensation law of 
the United States, or old age benefits 
under title II of the Federal Social 
Security Act, as amended, or similar 
payments under any Act of Con- 
gress, or unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits under any laws of the 
United States or any other state. 

However, if the remuneration he 
would receive from the sources just 
noted is less than the benefits which 
would otherwise be due, he is en- 
titled to receive for such work, if 


otherwise eligible, his benefits re- 
duced by the amount of such re- 
muneration. 

Employe personnel records should 
be kept, showing the date of hiring, 
whether temporary or permanent, 
wages paid and other pertinent data. 
These records should also show the 
date of termination of the service of 
each employe and why the service 
was terminated; for example, wheth- 
er voluntary, because of misconduct, 
as a result of a strike, etc. These 
facts have an important bearing on 
the employe’s right to claim and re- 
ceive benefits. Complete records aid 
the employer in seeing to it that no 
benefits are charged against his con- 
tributions except such benefits as are 
justly so chargeable. 

The point to be emphasized is that 
the amount of benefits charged 
against an employer’s contributions 
directly affects his payroll tax rate. 
His rate, beginning with the tax on 
the payroll of 1942, may increase or 
decrease depending upon the amount 
of benefits that have theretofore 
been charged against his contribu- 
tions. 

By maintaining adequate records 
and checking with the deputy inves- 
tigating all claims for benefits an 
employer will be able to see to it 
that: 

(1) No ineligible individual re- 
ceives benefits chargeable to his, 
the employer’s, account. 

(2) No individual not a former 
employe within the period upon 
which benefits may be based receives 
benefits chargeable to his account. 

(3) An individual receives only 
those benefits chargeable to his ac- 
count which may be directly related 
to employment by him, especially 
when the employe has had several! 
employers over a short period of 
time. 

Obviously. the greatest payroll tax 
savings result if no benefits are 
charged against an employer’s con- 
tributions. The only way to obtain 
this result is to have stable employ- 
ment. The telephone companies 
should plan their work as far as pos- 
sible so as to have it taken care of 
by their regular forces. 

Consideration should be given as 
to the possibility of maintaining the 
plants through a longer period of 
maintenance and rebuilding by the 
regular permanent forces instead of 
by temporary gangs as so many do 
at present. Each company should re- 
consider its policies and problems 
so as to permit the greatest stabiliza- 
tion of its employment that is eco- 
nomically feasible and thereby ob- 
tain the maximum payroll tax sav- 
ings. 
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Capital 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


Carrier of news and knowledge, 
Instrument of trade and industry, 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance, 
Of peace and good-will 

Among men and nations 


Messenger of sympathy and love, 
Servant of parted friends, 
Consoler of the lonely, 

Bond of the scattered family, 
Enlarger of the common life. 


HESE verses, particularly ap- 

plicable for the _ telephone, 

were written by Charles W. 
Eliot who died in 1926 after a long 
and distinguished career as _ the 
head of the great Harvard Univer- 
sity. Perhaps he is more familiarly 
known to you as the inspiration for 
the famous “‘five-foot shelf” of Har- 
vard Classics. 

At any rate, the foregoing in- 
scription caught this writer’s eye 
last week as he returned to Wash- 
ington from a brief trip to neigh- 
boring Baltimore. Coming out of 
the Union Station and turning right 
westward) along Massachusetts 
Avenue toward the business sec- 
tion of the city, one must pass by 
the Post Office. This is Washing- 
ton’s own post office as distin- 
guished from the general Post Of- 
fice building downtown which 
houses, among other units, Jim Far- 
ley’s desk and the FCC. 

Dr. Eliot’s inscription is chiseled 
in cold white marble along the 
southern cornices of the city post 
office. It is a thrilling effect as the 
morning sunlight casts soft shad- 
ws across the adjoining abut- 
ments, providing a symmetrical nat- 
ural framework. 

It was purely by accident in just 
such a setting that this writer’s at- 
tention was drawn to Dr. Eliot’s 
verses which were, of course, pri- 
marily designed to eulogize the 
Postal service. But surely in this 
day and age they may be taken as 
embracing communications in a 
larger sense—including the tele- 
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THE TELEPHONE has changed the technique of 
international relations and has served as a medium 
of development of the most important historical events 
during last decade. ... Three instances of history 
recalled in which telephone took major role. . . . FCC 
purge of Chairman McNinch likely to hasten Congres- 
sional investigation of commission 


phone industry. Next time you are 
in Washington with a camera, try 
to get a shot at this for your col- 
lection. 

In connection with the foregoing, 
it was by coincidence that the im- 
portance of the telephone in mod- 
ern communications was empha- 
sized in a conversation your cor- 
respondent had later that same day 
with a personal friend who is an 
official in the State Department. 
We were discussing foreign affairs 
and the European situation. 

It happened that this writer cas- 
ually commented upon the reduced 
status of ambassadors and minis- 
ters in modern international rela- 
tions. Time was when a diplomatic 
mission placed the fate of a nation 
upon the shoulders of a single in- 
dividual assigned to represent it be- 
fore a foreign power. Such was the 
responsibility of Benjamin Frank- 
lin in the court of the king of 
France during our Revolutionary 
days. 

Such was the responsibility of 
Ambassador Charles Francis 
Adams in the court of Queen Vic- 
toria during the delicate interna- 
tional era precipitated by our Civil 
War. Such was the responsibility 
of Talleyrand, Metternich, Machia- 
velli, and a host of other great 
statesmen whose names come down 
to us through history because of 
their more or less bloodless tri- 
umphs in the intricate field of 
diplomacy. 


HOSE WERE the days when 

the limitations of written com- 
munications called for all the indi- 
vidual genius a government could 
muster in its foreign diplomatic 
corps. Today all is changed. Today 
our ambassadors are important 
chiefly as contact men, trained ob- 
servers, social “fronts” and re- 
gional administrators of policies 
originating and emanating in con- 
tinuous day-to-day detail from the 
State Department right here in 
Washington. It is the same with 
every other government in this day 
and age. Why? 

Our friend in the State Depart- 
ment merely reached over his desk, 
patted the telephone and said: 

“There sits our Ambassador and 
Minister of today. That instrument 
represents the government of the 
United States not only in every im- 
portant national capital in the 
world, but also in the humblest vice 
consulate on the African coast.” 

It is only too true! The telephone 
has wrought dynamic changes in 
the technique of international rela- 
tions. When Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain of Great Britain wants to 
talk to Premier Daladier of France 
about something really important, 
do you suppose they bother with 
go-betweens? They do not. They 
reach for a telephone. It’s as sim- 
ple as that. Recent developments 
in Europe brings this great truth 
home to us quite bluntly. 

In a way, the State Department 
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man went on, the telephone is the 
ideal diplomatic instrument. Two- 
way instantaneous conversations 
which can be kept absolutely con- 
fidential, thanks to code scrambling 
and the elimination of written rec- 
ords, encourages full and frank dis- 
cussion between officials who might 
hem, haw, and stall through dif- 
ferent methods of communication. 


HE INAUGURATION of tele- 

graph and cable service (origi- 
nally brought into important inter- 
national usage during the Crimean 
War, when for the first time in his- 
tory it became possible for the com- 
mander of the British forces during 
the siege of Sevastopol to keep in 
constant touch with the Home Of- 
fice in London) was the first major 
step towards this directness of in- 
ternational contact. But even this 
had its limitations, as the State De- 
partment man pointed out. 

True, the telegraph and cable 
were a vast improvement over the 
old postal system, that permitted 
such blunders as the Battle of New 
Orleans which was fought two 
weeks after the treaty of peace had 
been signed at Ghent. 

It eliminated possibility of repe- 
tition of that little known national 
hazard which happened when sev- 
eral Continental leaders in Phila- 
delphia, unaware that Lord Corn- 
wallis had already surrendered to 
Washington at Yorktown, Va., were 
dickering with British agents for a 
compromise which might have sac- 
rificed our War of Independence 
after it had actually been won on 
the field of battle. (Thanks to some 
fancy horsemanship by Washing- 
ton’s young aide, Captain Tench 
Tighlman—an unsung hero if there 
ever was one—this danger was 
averted.) 

But the telegraph and cable had 
their limitations. The State Depart- 
ment man recalled the embarrass- 
ment of our War and Navy depart- 
ments during the Spanish-American 
war when New York newspapers 
actually published the news of the 
decisive American victory before 
Washington even knew about it. 

And lest the newspapers be too 
proud about that scoop, who doesn’t 
remember the embarrassment of a 
certain prominent chain. publisher, 
caused by the premature news of 
the false Armistice. This resulted 
from a mix-up in cables between 
New York and the publisher-owner 
himself, then in France on special 
correspondent duty. 

Of course, there is the more re- 
cent miracle of radio broadcasting 
which has such an intense effect 
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CONVENTIONS 


Alabama _ Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Jefferson 
Davis Hotel, Montgomery, No- 
vember 28 and 29. 

Florida Telephone Association, 
Hotel Marion, Ocala, December 
5 and 6. 

Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 22, 23 
and 24, 1939. 











upon the mass mind of the world. 
But this is not a two-way medium. 
The radio can whip up public 
frenzy inspired by the balcony har- 
rangue of a dictator, or it can cre- 
ate widespread public hysteria 
through the casual broadcast of a 
purely fictional account of an in- 
vasion from Mars. 

Such an instrument is a potent 
force when considered in the light 
of international relations. But still 
it is the telephone, the confidential 
two-way long-distance message 
which does the real behind-the- 
scenes business in the direction of 
diplomacy. 


OMING AWAY from this chat 

with the State Department 
man, your correspondent began to 
think about this interesting eleva- 
tion of the telephone as a primary 
factor in world affairs. And sud- 
denly the thought dawned that not a 
single important historical event has 
occurred within the last decade which 
did not develop through the medium 
of the telephone. 

Just to bring this generality 
down to concrete application, think 
about three most important tele- 
phone conversations which have 
made history. Maybe you would 
have different suggestions, but here 
are three that this writer just hap- 
pened to recall offhand: 

(1) The long distance telephone 
call from Mussolini to Hitler which 
resulted in the convocation of the 
recent four-power conference in 
Munich and averted a certain out- 
break of a general European war 
with possible consequences of un- 
speakable horror. 

(2) The telephone conversations 
across the English channel between 
the ex-King Edward VIII and Mrs. 
Simpson which resulted in Ed- 
ward’s decision to abdicate rather 
than give up “the woman I love.” 
This incident has more sentimental 
than lasting historical importance. 


But we will all remember it as long 
as we live. 

(3) Less well known but per- 
haps more important in the making 
of our own national history was tiie 
long distance telephone conversa- 
tion which resulted in the decision 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt to accept 
the Democratic nomination for the 
governorship of New York in 19238. 

Three times had Roosevelt re- 
fused, on account of the then more 
delicate state of his health, to be 
drafted to take the post vacated by 
Al Smith who ran for President 
that year. Finally the leaders be- 
gan working on Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
it was she who finally persuaded 
Roosevelt on the very eve of the 
state convention nomination ses- 
sions (being held in Rochester, N. 
Y.) to sacrifice personal considera- 
tions and accept the nomination. 
You know the result. 

If Roosevelt had not taken that 
nomination—and won the gover- 
norship by a narrow squeak in spite 
of Smith’s defeat at the head of the 
ticket—it is quite likely that rela- 
tively little would ever have been 
known about Roosevelt in following 
years. 

As stated before, these are just 
three specimens of history made by 
the telephone of which your cor- 
respondent happened to think. 
There must be others—many others. 
For example, the three-way tele- 
phone conversations in 1932 be- 
tween Hearst, Garner, and Senator 
McAdoo (Garner’s floor manager at 
the Democratic national convention 
in Chicago) whereby the _ united 
forces opposed to the nomination of 
Roosevelt for President were sud- 
denly overwhelmed. 

It’s an interesting game to play 
with your own memory; but the im- 
portant point is that the telephone 
made these things possible. It is 
no counter argument to say that if 
the telephone were not available, 
other means of communications 
would have been found. Of course, 
they would have been found, but 
would things have turned out the 
way they did? Probably not. 

The delay of the written letter 
and even the cold type of a tele- 
gram dispatch are poor substitutes 
in situations where the personal ap- 
peal may be decisive. Imagine Mus- 
solini trying, by wire, to argue the 
bull-headed Hitler out of his deter- 
mination to march into Sudeten- 
land. Imagine what might have 
happened to Edward VIII had he 
been out of touch with Wally, ex- 
cept for occasional telegraph mes- 
sages, at the time when the con- 
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tinued pressure of the British Em- 
pire was trying to make him give 
up his romance. 

.s for the Roosevelt incident, it 
is this writer’s considered convic- 
tion that the telephone is responsi- 
ble for Roosevelt being in the White 
House today. That alone should 
demonstrate the important respon- 
sibility the telephone industry must 
carry in the light of the tempo of 
modern communications. 


“purge” of Messrs. Arnold, 
Wisner, and Dahlberg on the FCC 
staff happened just too late to be 
included in last week’s discussion, 
in this department, about civil ser- 
vice. By this time you probably 
have read the details elsewhere and 
already know that technically the 
civil service status of these three 
ex-employes is not disturbed. They 
lost their jobs because their posts 


VV JELL, CHAIRMAN MeNinch’s 
\ 


were abolished through intra-de- 
partmental reorganization rather 
than individual dismissals. 


However, while it is likely that 
Chairman MeNinch will be able to 
make these three ousters “stick,” 
there is reason to believe that Civil 
Service is getting just a little fed 
up on his technique of firing unsat- 
isfactory civil service employes 
under the guise of routine reorgan- 
ization. Because a signed article by 
James D. Secrest, appearing in The 
Washington Post on Armistice Day, 
covered this angle very succinctly, 
your correspondent takes the lib- 
erty of including a partial quota- 
tion: 


An investigation of the MeNinch 
purge of the Federal Communications 
Commission by the Civil Service Com- 
mission will be made, it was learned 
yesterday, as government employes ex- 
pressed alarm that the abrupt dismis- 
sals of three FCC workers without 
hearings would set a _ precedent for 
other executive departments. 

Harry B. Mitchell, chairman of the 

commission, would not state definitely 
what the civil service regulatory body 
may do, but he did say: 
_ “Tf it appears our duty to make an 
investigation of the dismissals to deter- 
mine whether any regulations have 
been violated, we will do so.” 

He explained the commission has not 
yet received any formal report from 
Chairman Frank R. McNinch on the 
FCC dismissals. 

From another source, however, it was 
learned that a quiet inquiry already 
had been instituted by the civil service 
unit although no formal complaints 
have been received from the employes 
involved. 

The Civil Service Commission blocked 
the first attempted purge of the FCC 
by MeNinch several weeks ago when he 
asked that 50-odd positions, including 
the examining division and the press 
relations job, be exempted from civil 
service. Though the commission has 
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“Now, WHERE'S that telephone I had made of glass!” 


taken no formal action, Mitchell stated 
that he felt the requests to be contrary 
to the spirit of the executive order ex- 
tending the merit system last June. 

The statement of G. Franklin Wis- 
ner, who was ousted as chief of the 
press relations division, is understood 
to have been specially perturbing to the 
Civil Service Commission as well as to 
government employes. Citing his civil 
service record of 12 years, Wisner said: 

“It is evident in this case civil ser- 
vice broke down completely and the law 
was ignored by circumvention. No one 
under the civil service henceforth can 
feel secure.” 

Wisner’s job was abolished by the 
FCC, and yet a similar position was 
set up under the direction of Chairman 
MeNinch. M. L. Ramsay was hired at 
a salary of $7,200. His predecessor was 
paid only $4,600. 


Mr. Secrest went on to surmise 
that the FCC purge situation will 
hasten a congressional investiga- 
tion of the entire controversy which 
is already regarded as inevitable by 
most Washington observers. 

It is also interesting to note that 
Chairman MeNinch will probably 
not be able to avoid a congressional 


examination of his activities by 
jumping back from the FCC to the 
chairmanship of the FPC, as he in- 
dicates he will do in the near fu- 
ture. A new appointment of Mr. Mc- 
Ninch to the chairmanship of the 
FPC would require Senate ratifica- 
tion, and there are quite a few mem- 
bers of the Senate who may have 
some interesting questions to ask 
about this “housecleaning” job be- 
fore such ratification would be 
forthcoming. 
7 F 


Gifford, A. T. & T. Head 


Leaves Hospital 

Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
was discharged November 13 from 
the hospital in New York City, where 
he was operated on for appendicitis 
October 19. He was reported to have 
recovered completely. 

Mr. Gifford is expected to return to 
his office the latter part of the month 
following about 10 days’ rest after 
leaving the hospital. 
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Gathers and Sevs in the In 


JOHN H. WRIGHT, president 
of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Tele- 
phone Corporation, and his son, 
LLOYD C., vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, have been 
ciated in business for 38 years. 
This seems incongruous in view of 
the fact that Lloyd—in his middle 
forties——-is quite a youthful appear- 
ing man. But the fact is that when 
only a small boy he endeavored to 
operate the small magneto switch- 
board and he really started in the 
telephone business by assisting his 
father in collecting subscribers’ bills 
when only a lad of less than the 
’teen age. 


asso- 


When a young man Lloyd worked 
as bookkeeper, then as _ installer. 
As the senior Wright’s telephone in- 
terests expanded, Lloyd’s responsi- 
bilities—after he had obtained ex- 
perience in the various branches of 
the work—were increased until he 
now carries the executive work of 
the Jamestown company. He is a 
director of the New York State Tele- 
phone Association. 


As publisher of half a dozen 
country weekly newspapers, JOHN 
H. WRIGHT in 1898 built telephone 
lines connecting the communities 
for which he was publishing these 
newspapers because of the unwil- 
lingness of the Bell company to ex- 
tend its lines in order to serve 
them. Soon he was asked to furnish 
telephone service to his friends and 
neighbors. Within three years after 
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THIS IS THE THIRD of a series of articles featuring 
“Fathers and Sons in the Independent Industry.” . . . Those of 
the older generation of telephone men have found this a good 
business. Some of them own their own properties, while others 
in the larger operating or manufacturing groups have risen to 


executive positions of 


responsibility. ...It has taken the 


fathers years to attain their present positions and, as an ob- 
server remarked to one of a group of sons: “You will have to 
go some to reach as high a position as your father has.” ... 
But in the meantime the sons are acquiring valuable experi- 
ence and, from an education standpoint, many of them are off 
to a better start than their fathers. 

Through the publication of pictures of fathers and sons, with 
biographical notes, TELEPHONY is introducing these sons 
—the younger generation—to one another and to the field in 
general. Photographs and data of eligible fathers and sons will 
be welcomed by TELEPHONY for publication in this section. 


he had built his first telephone line, 
he found his telephone business had 
outgrown his newspaper business. 

After serving as secretary and 
general manager of the Warren 
(Pa.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
in 1903, he became associated with 
the Home Telephone Co. of James- 
town, predecessor of the Jamestown 
Telephone Corp. This company has 
experienced steady growth in the 
past 35 years and is now among the 
larger Independent companies in 
the United States, operating more 
than 9,000 stations, approximately 
7,800 of them serving the city of 
Jamestown. 

In 1919 the Bell telephone proper- 
ties in Jamestown and vicinity were 
taken over and merged with the 


Home company and 
eliminated. 

Mr. Wright was born in North 
East, Erie county, Pa., April 25, 
1870. After receiving a common 
school education, he became pub- 
lisher of a number of small-town 
weekly newspapers about 1890 after 
serving as a reporter on the Chi- 
cago (Ill.) Daily News. As men- 
tioned previously, he became en- 
gaged in the telephone business be- 
cause that was the only way in 
which he could secure telephone 
connections between the towns in 
which his papers were published. 


competition 


For several decades active in state 
as well as national association work, 
Mr. Wright has served as president 
of the former New York Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association. He 
served as a director of the old Na- 
tional Independent Association and 
is a director of the present United 
States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation. In 1933-1934 Mr. Wright 
was president of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association of 
the United States. 

He has also been active in asso- 
ciation work in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, since he is interested in 
the operation of some Independent 
telephone properties in that state. 
At present he is president of the 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone 
Association. 

In his periods of relaxation Mr. 
Wright enjoys taking pictures of 


JOHN H. WRIGHT, president of the James- 
town (N. Y.) Telephone Corp., is explaining 
to his son LLOYD C. WRIGHT, vice-president 
and general manager of the Jamestown cor- 
poration, some of the fine points of his 
motion picture camera. This snapshot was 
taken by him with his delayed-action camera. 
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endent Telephone Industry 


P. M. FERGUSON (right), general manager 
of the Mankato (Minn.) Citizens Telephone 
Co., and his son, P. M. FERGUSON, JR., who 
since graduating from the University of 
Michigan in June has been taking a training 
course in telephone engineering in Chicago. 


novel and difficult scenes or sights. 
During the past two years he has 
accumulated a library of motion pic- 
ture films, several of which are the 
envy of Hollywood producers. The 
snapshot of the two Wrights on the 
opposite page is a sample of his art— 
taken by him with a new delayed- 
action camera. 


Vv 
PETER MACAULEY FERGU- 
SON, general manager of the Man- 
kato (Minn.) Citizens Telephone Co., 
expresses the hope that some day his 


son, PETER MALCOM FERGU- 
SON, will be chosen to succeed him 
in guiding the destinies of this larg- 
est Independent telephone company 

1 the state of Minnesota. 

P. M. FERGUSON, JR., after be- 
ing graduated from the University of 
Minnesota with the degree of E. E. 
in June, is continuing his founda- 
tion work for a telephone career by 
taking the Automatic Electric Co.’s 
student training course in Chicago. 
Born in St. Paul, May 30, 1913, Pete, 
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Jr., attended the Mankato grade 
schools and the Shattuck Military 
Preparatory School, graduating in 
1931 as company captain and a mem- 
ber of the school’s crack squad. 

During a two-year interval when 
he did not attend college he worked 
with construction crews of the 
Northwestern Bell company. His 
college vacations were spent work- 
ing at various jobs with the Mankato 
Citizens company, including a com- 
plete inventory of the Mankato 
plant. One summer he worked with 
a maintenance crew of the Minne- 
sota Power & Light Co. 

He is a member of the Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity and his hobbies are 
outdoor activities, miniature rail- 
roads and music. 

PETER M. FERGUSON, SR., was 
born in Scotland, October 24, 1885, 
but was brought to this country at 
an early age, for he was educated 
in the grade and high schools of St. 
Paul, Minn. His first association 
with the telephone business was in 
June, 1900, when he became an of- 
fice boy for the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. in St. Paul. He 
later entered the plant department, 
becoming switchboard man _ in 
charge of all PBX’s in St. Paul. 

In October, 1907, he left the em- 
ploy of the Bell company to become 
wire chief for the Mankato Citizens 
Telephone Co. at Mankato. In Sep- 
tember, 1909, he was promoted to 
the position of manager of the Man- 
kato company which was operated 
in competition with the local Bell 
plant until 1920, when the Indepen- 
dent company purchased’ and 
merged the competing plant. 

Mr. Ferguson has been active in 
state association work for 30 years. 
In past years he has served as treas- 
urer and president of the Minnesota 
Telephone Association and is now 
serving as director and member of 
its executive committee. For the 
past two years he has served as a 
director of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and 
is a member of its executive com- 
mittee. 

In fact, Mr. Ferguson has had a 
prominent part in all activities af- 
fecting the telephone industry in 
three decades. He was a member 
of a committee that assisted in 
drafting and sponsoring the origi- 
nal law for telephone regulation in 
Minnesota, known as the Minnette 
law. He has taken an active part in 
civic activities in Mankato and the 


territory adjacent thereto and is a 
member of many civic organizations 
and lodges. He is also a member of 
the Mankato Presbyterian Church 
and is active in boys and girls’ wel- 
fare work. 

As with his son, outdoor activities 
are his hobbies. These include golf, 
fishing and hunting; and the build- 
ing of a bigger and better Mankato. 

Since Mr. Ferguson has been af- 
filiated with the Mankato company 
it has grown from a company with 
an investment of $130,000 and op- 
erating 1,200 telephones in 1907, to 
one with an investment of more than 
$900,000 at the present time oper- 
ating approximately 7,000 tele- 
phones. 

v 

J. A. MATCHETT and Jj. A. 
MATCHETT, JR., are, respectively, 
treasurer and general manager and 
plant superintendent of the Midway 
(Pa.) Mutual Telephone Co., while 
another son, SAMUEL D., is wire 
chief of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania at Jeannette, Pa. 

Thirty years ago the Midway Mu- 
tual company was organized with 30 
stockholders, each of whem sub- 
scribed to one share of stock of $100 
par value. With some outside help 
the directors built the first lines and 

(Continued on page 20) 


J. A. MATCHETT (right) is treasurer and 

general manager of the Midway (Pa.) Mutual 

Telephone Co. His son, J. A. MATCHETT, 
JR., is plant superintendent. 
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A typical Strowger switch frame as it is furnished to provide for future exp 
All frame wiring is jack-ended at the factory, with additional portions prt 
with banks and bank wiring, ready for extra switches to be added as req 
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@ No matter how carefully you gauge 
the future, growth and traffic trends in 
your exchange area will often necessitate 
unexpected additions or changes in 


your exchange equipment. 


If your automatic equipment 





is Strowger Step-by-Step, such addi- 
tions or changes can be made easily and 
simply (see illustration) by your own 
personnel without service interruptions 
—and with resulting tangible savings to 
you. Even when new ‘'frames'’ or new 
"shelves" are required, the expansion 


is quickly and economically accom- 


AUTO MATIL 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 


VANS 


plished, with a minimum of labor re- 
quired on the job and without interfer- 


ence with service. 


Whether your exchange is small or 
large, it will pay you to investigate care- 
fully this fundamental and important 
advantage in the design of Strowger 
Automatic equipment. Let one of our 
representatives show you just what this 
difference can mean to you in dollars 
and cents in the future operation of 
your exchange. Or, write direct to us 
for full information regarding the appli- 


cation of Strowger equipment to your 


exchange. 
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Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors; AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
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(Concluded from page 17) 
Mr. Matchett served as treasurer 
and maintenance man. 

Believe it or not, the original of- 
ficers of the company are still on 
the job, namely: President, Robert 
Bamford; vice-president, D. M. Rus- 
sell; treasurer, J. A. Matchett, Sr. 
The only change was made two 
years ago when Mr. Matchett took 
over the duties of general manager, 
which had been performed by Mr. 
Bamford. 

The Midway Mutual company be- 
gan operating in 1908 with six lines 
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serving 36 subscribers. It now op- 
erates 80 lines and serves approxi- 
mately 250 subscribers. During the 
first eight years the stockholders 
were given free telephone service. 
Since the discontinuance of free 
service they have received an an- 
nual dividend of 7 per cent on their 
stock. Although the stock is re- 
deemable at $120 per share, few 
have availed themselves of this op- 
portunity. 

Mr. Matchett’s elder son, Samuel 
D., was placed in charge of the com- 
pany’s maintenance work soon after 


MAJOR PROBLEMS confronting the telephone indus- 
try discussed, formally and informally, at seventh 
annual convention of North Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, held last week at Pine Needles 


near Pinehurst. 
other 


Inn, 
bring 


LTHOUGH a much larger rep- 
A resentation from the Inde- 
pendent companies operating 
in the state was hoped for, those 
attending the seventh annual con- 
vention of the North Carolina Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association at 
Pine Needles Inn, in the sandhills 
section of North Carolina, near 
Southern Pines, on Monday and 
Tuesday, November 7 and 8, had a 
most enjoyable and profitable time. 
The Central Carolina Telephone 
Co., with headquarters in Southern 
Pines, was host to the visiting tele- 
phone men and women. Norman M. 
Shenk, general manager, was in 
charge of the reception committee. 
The new officers of the associ- 
ation, elected at the morning ses- 
sion of the second day of the con- 
vention and scheduled to assume 
their respective duties January 1, 
1939, are as follows: 

E. H. Danner, Durham Telephone 
Co., Durham, president; E. C. 
Heins, Jr., Heins Telephone Co., 
Sanford, vice-president; L. D. Ders- 
more, Virginia Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Charlottesville, Va., sec- 
retary and treasurer; N. M. Shenk, 
general manager, Central Carolina 
Telephone. Co., Southern Pines, N. 
C., director; Dail Holderness, Caro- 
lina Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Tarboro, director; L. A. Avent, Polk 
County Telephone Co., Tryon, di- 
rector; H. W. Dewey, Norfolk & 
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Members were urged to 


into their association 





W. C. DARROW, commercial manager 
of the Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Tarboro, will retire from the presi- 
dency of the North Carolina associa- 
tion January |, after filling that office 
for two consecutive terms and after 


serving previously as 


treasurer. 


secretary- 


Carolina Telephone Co., Elizabeth 
City, director. 

Mr. Danner succeeds W. C. Dar- 
row as president; Mr. Heins suc- 
ceeds J. E. Blades, of Elizabeth 
City, as vice-president; and Mr. 
Densmore, of Charlottesville, Va., 
succeeds Mr. Danner as secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Shenk succeeds J. D. 


its organization. He continued in 
that capacity until 1920 when he 
joined the ranks of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania and is 
now serving as wire chief at Jean- 
nette, Pa. 

The younger son, J. A., Jr., who 
took over the maintenance work in 
1936, is alert to every opportunity 
for improving maintenance methods 
and raising service standards. 

Mr. Matchett, Sr., in addition to 
his telephone interests, operates a 
200-acre farm with a fair-sized herd 
of dairy cattle. 


Convention 


Morris, of Roxboro, as_ director 
while Mr. Holderness succeeds Mr. 
Densmore as director. 

After the meeting had been called 
to order at 10:30 Monday, Novem- 
ber 7, President W. C. Darrow, com- 
mercial manager, Carolina Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Tarboro, 
called upon Norman M. Shenk, gen- 
eral manager of the Central Caro- 
lina Telephone Co., Southern Pines, 
for a few remarks. Mr. Shenk 
voiced the appreciation of the offi- 
cers and staff of his company of 
their opportunity to serve as host to 
the visiting telephone men and 
women. 

President Darrow then delivered 
his annual address in which he 
made particular reference to the 
part the telephone industry played 
in the recent army maneuvers, prin- 
cipally aircraft, in the eastern por- 
tion of North Carolina. The fine 
service given by the Bell and Inde- 
pendent companies drew consider- 
able praise from the army, declared 
the speaker. 

Attention was directed by Mr. 
Darrow to the fact that, considering 
the number of Independent com- 
panies in the state, the association 
does not have enough of them as 
rembers. “It is now the accepted 
opinion,” declared the _ speaker, 
“that various trade groups and as- 
sociations must be strongly organ- 
ized if in this day of organization 
they are to adequately represent 
their particular industry. It, there- 
fore, behooves each and every in- 
dividual in the telephone operating 
game in North Carolina to take an 
active part in the state associ- 
ation.” 

It was reported by Mr. Darrow 
that the association had taken a 
definite step by interviewing the 
present commissioner of labor of 
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Yorth Carolina relative to the po- 
ition of the telephone industry 
ith regard to possible wage-hour 
egulation in the state. He urged 
1at questionnaires sent out by the 
-ecretary of the association be filled 
ut immediately and returned in 
order that definite information may 
e secured and presented to the 














L. D. DENSMORE, vice-president of 

the Virginia Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., Charlottesville, Va., was elected 

secretary-treasurer of the North Caro- 

lina association. He is a past president 

of the association, being elected to 
that office in 1932. 


commissioner of labor before the 
next legislative assembly. 

Secretary-Treasurer, E. H. Dan- 
ner, general manager of the Dur- 
ham (N. C.) Telephone Co., was 
then called upon for his annual re- 
port. It showed that the associ- 
ation has operated within its 
budget for the year and is in good 
financial condition. The secretary 
called attention to the fact that 
there are approximately 70 Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in the 
state operating approximately 240 
exchanges, yet only 17 of these com- 
panies are members of the state as- 
sociation. 

“It is true,” declared Mr. Danner, 
“that the present companies repre- 
sent a majority of the Independent 
telephone stations in service in the 
state; but if our association is to 
speak as truly representative of the 
telephone group, we should have a 
greater membership of Independent 
companies.” 

Reference was also made by the 
secretary to the wage-hour ques- 
tionnaires which have been com- 
piled by the association and sent 
to all companies operating ex- 
changes in North Carolina and the 
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request made that these question- 
naires be returned as rapidly as is 
possible. The secretary reported 
that up to the present date there 
had been returned complete ques- 
tionnaires from 15 companies rep- 
resenting 45 exchanges in the state. 

President Darrow then asked for 
the report of the auditing commit- 
tee consisting of T. D. Wolfe, Dur- 
ham Telephone Co., Durham; J. T. 
Sadler, Carolina Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Tarboro, and R. J. John- 


son, North State Telephone Co., 
High Point. Following the reading 
of this report the president ap- 


pointed these committees: 

Nominating — Chairman, Rob- 
bins Tilden, North State Telephone 
Co., High Point; L. D. Densmore, 
Virginia Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Charlottesville, Va., and F. J. 
LaPrade, Lee Telephone Co., Mar- 
tinsville, Va. 

Wage-Hour — Chairman, N. M. 
Shenk, Central Carolina Telephone 
Co., Southern Pines; L. D. Dens- 
more, Virginia Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Charlottesville, Va., and 
B. W. Woodruff, Western Carolina 
Telephone Co., Franklin. 

C. C. Deering, Des Moines, Iowa, 
secretary of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association, 
then gave a very complete picture 
of the activities of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration in the va- 
rious states in the Union. 

He reviewed the action of the 
commissions and the courts of vari- 
ous states concerning the responsi- 
bilities of the cooperatives with ref- 
erence to interference on telephone 
circuits, especially grounded lines. 
He brought to the attention of the 
meeting the fact that serious thought 
must be given as to how these 
rural cooperatives will maintain their 
service. 

Mr. Deering stated that although 
they bear the names “coopera- 
tives,” he had found but rare in- 
stances in which they had actually 
cooperated with the local telephone 
company in attempting to avoid in- 
terference with the telephone cir- 
cuits or with the actual telephone 
plant. 

E. W. Oelschner, Tarboro, N. C., 
chief engineer of the Carolina Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., chairman 
of the rural electrification commit- 
tee of the state association and a 
member of the coordinating com- 
mittee of the state of North Caro- 
lina, then made his annual report 
as to the activities of his commit- 
tee. He stated that since the or- 
ganization of the North Carolina 
Utilities Coordinating Committee 
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A compact, small - capacity 
unit arranged for pole or wall 
mounting. The reversible zinc 
cover allows cable to be led 
from top or bottom. Each pair 
of protectors consists of two 
Type 17, 5-ampere wood fuses 
and two Type 2105 discharge 
blocks. Available in capacities 
of 3, 5 and 7 pairs. Information 
on this and other Sands protec- 
tive equipment gladly supplied 
upon request. 
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At the extreme left is seen Major Calvin H. Burkhead. To his right is Charles C. Deer- 
ing of Des Moines, lowa, secretary-treasurer of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. Against the wall is seen J. R. Porter, of the Carolina Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. Between him and Mr. Deering is Mrs. E. W. Oecelschner. The 
others in the foreground of the picture, from left to right, beginning with Mrs. 
N. M. Shenk, whose face is seen just above the newel post, are: N. M. Shenk, Cen- 
tral Carolina Telephone Co., Southern Pines, N. C.; Mrs. E. H. Danner; E. H. Danner, 








Durham (N. C.) Telephone Co.; Henry W. Dwire, director of public relations, Duke University; L. D. Densmore, Virginia Telephone & Te 
graph Co., Tarboro, N. C., and E. F. Ferguson, Gustav Hirsch Organization, Columbus, Ohio. 


there have been constructed a total 
of 7,400 miles of rural electric lines, 
286 miles are under construction 
and the construction of 922 miles 
has been authorized. 

Despite this heavy construction 
program on the part of the power 
companies, the speaker reported 
that not one telephone or telegraph 
company has found it necessary to 
register a complaint with the com- 
mittee concerning the creation of 
conflicts through oversight or lack 
of proper separation which the 
power companies were not willing 
to correct. 

In recent months, he continued, 
there has been a considerable de- 
crease in activities in the construc- 
tion of rural electric lines and the 
committee members have, therefore, 
devoted a considerable portion of 
their time to working with the State 
Highway Department in the matter 
of furnishing notice by correspon- 
dence to the various telephone and 
telegraph companies, sufficiently in 
advance of construction to permit 
these wire companies to move or 
relocate their poles in the regular 
routine manner. 

The committee has been assured, 
said the speaker, that within a short 
time it can be reasonably expected 
that three or four weeks’ notice will 
be furnished to the companies in- 
volved before any construction or 
moving is done. 

The committee, Mr. Oelschner re- 
ported, has also worked very closely 
with the landscape department of 
the state highway and public works 
commission and has worked out a 
very satisfactory method of cooper- 
ation for the clearing and trim- 
ming of rights-of-way. 

He added that this particular de- 
partment of the state highway com- 
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mission will, in the course of main- 
tenance of various roadside proj- 
ects, carry out its idea of proper 
clearance by trimming the tall trees 
and leaving a considerable number 
of low growing plants and shrubs 
beneath the pole line. If the util- 
ity companies are not satisfied with 
the clearance as left, they can 
notify the landscape engineer and 
permission will be given to cut 
down the offending trees. 

Upon the completion of Mr. Oel- 
schner’s report motion was made by 
Robbins Tilden and seconded by E. 
H. Danner that the association ex- 
tend a vote of thanks to Mr. Oel- 
schner for the fine work he had 
done in connection with this par- 
ticular problem. 

Upon the completion of Mr. Oel- 
schner’s report there ensued a 
lively plant discussion presided 
over by H. E. Gray, plant superin- 
tendent of the Durham (N. C.) 
Telephone Co. The subject of 
buried wire for distribution in 
rural areas, the use of a loading 
coil instead of small gauge cable 
and the use of the recently-devel- 
oped cable repair kit called for a 
very active and interesting discus- 
sion. Only the necessity of con- 
cluding the morning session at 
12:30 brought this particular dis- 
cussion to a close. 

When the afternoon session con- 
vened at 2 o’clock, Forrest H. Shu- 
ford, commissioner of labor of 
North Carolina, addressed the con- 
vention on the subject of “Wage- 
Hour Regulation.” During his ad- 
dress he stated that in his opinion 
some type of wage-hour legislation 
would be enacted in the state of 
North Carolina in the next general 
assembly. 

In his opinion a much better type 


of legislation can be secured by al 
parties concerned if those indus 
tries affected will come in and dis- 
cuss their problems with the de- 
partment of labor and the legisla- 
tive heads, instead of fighting every 
move made to enact some form of 
legislation. 

The speaker expressed a desire to 
secure from the association’s wage- 
hour committee definite facts and 
suggestions as to the type of wage- 
hour regulation which could be 
placed in effect in the telephone in- 
dustry without hampering it. He 
stated that he desired to have a 
type of state law with which the 
people of the state would be glad 
to comply and not one which it was 
necessary to enforce. 

Upon the completion of Mr. Shu- 
ford’s talk he answered a number 
of questions pertaining to his sub- 
ject. During this period of ques- 
tioning he stated that in his opin- 
ion there should be a model form of 
state wage-hour regulation for use 
as a base in drawing up legislation 
in the various states but the final 
form should be adapted to the local 
conditions in that particular state. 

E. F. Ferguson, of the Gustav 
Hirsch Organization of Columbus, 
Ohio, then gave a very comprehen- 
sive talk on the subject of toll con- 
tracts and compensation. He re- 
viewed the history of the types of 
contracts first used up to those of 
the present day, explaining the rea- 
sons for these various types of con- 
tracts. 

The speaker urged those in at- 
tendance at this convention to be- 
come acquainted with their toll 
contracts and learn what the terms 
of their contracts mean. He gave a 
somewhat detailed description of 
the method of division of revenues, 
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using the four general types of 
compensation, namely: (1) the or- 
iginal company keeps all of the 
revenue, (2) a definite per cent divi- 
sion, (3) the sliding scale method 
which is now being used to a con- 
siderable extent, (4) division based 
on cost of handling the business. 

In the discussion period follow- 
ing this talk Mr. Ferguson pointed 
out that what might be a good type 
of contract under certain conditions 
would be a bad contract under 
other conditions. Every form of 
contract, he declared, should give 
definite consideration to the actual 
costs involved in the handling of 
the business. 

The annual banquet of the 
North Carolina association was 
held at 7 o’clock Monday, No- 
vember 7, with 174 in attend- 
ance. The toastmaster of the 
evening was L. D. Densmore, vice- 
president, Virginia Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Charlottesville, Va. 
The speaker of the evening was 
Henry W. Dwire, director of public 
relations of Duke University, who 
gave an interesting and entertaining 
talk. 

Mr. Dwire said “in the rush and 
hurry of modern society we often 
lose sight of where we are going or 
how we intend to get there. We 
should retain certain of the funda- 
mentals that have been existing 
since the start of civilization and 
which are necessary to be kept in 
mind if civilization is to exist.” 

The speaker urged that people 
develop and maintain a certain bal- 
anced attitude and not swing either 
too much to one side or the other in 
the conduct of social and pub- 
lic affairs. People should keep up- 
permost in mind a spirit of opti- 
mism and guard against becoming 
pessimistic as soon as some small 
obstacle rears itself in the path of 
our progress. 

“We need courtesy and tolerance 
in the conduct of our affairs both 
within our own organizations and 
with the people outside,” declared 
the speaker. “As a final point it is 
necessary that we have all abiding 
faith in ourselves and in our fellow 
men, that they have the ability and 
that their ability will be used for 
the common good.” 

After the banquet dancing was 
enjoyed by those in attendance. 

Tuesday morning, November 8, 
at 10 o’clock, Major Calvin H. Burk- 
head, of the U. S. Signal Corps, 
gave a most interesting talk on the 
communication problems encoun- 
tered by the signal corps in estab- 
lishing a system of communication 
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in Alaska. He stated that the first 
form of communication in this ter- 
ritory was devised and operated by 
the signal corps and consisted, pri- 
marily, of a grounded telegraph 
system. In this particular day and 
age the radio has been used to sup- 
plant, to a great extent, the old 
wired communication system as 
first established. 

He also related a great many in- 
teresting stories of the north; true 
stories which in fact are actually 
stranger than fiction. Major Burk- 
head complimented the communica- 
tion industry in the United States 
for its rapid advance and its high 
standard of service. He stated that 
his first education in the commu- 
nication industry was working with 
an Independent telephone company 
in eastern North Carolina. 

A. L. Geiger, Washington, D. C., 
general counsel of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
was the next speaker at the con- 
cluding session of the convention. 
Discussing the legal aspects of 
wage-hour regulation, Mr. Geiger 
analyzed the present federal wage- 
hour bill and gave considerable in- 
formation as to what could be ex- 
pected in the way of state wage- 
hour regulation. He reiterated the 
statement that in his opinion and 
in the opinion of a great many other 
attorneys, the federal wage-hour 
bill does not apply to the industry. 

Upon the conclusion of his talk 
there was a question and answer 
period which developed into quite a 
lively affair and much good infor- 
mation was secured by the member 
companies. 

The president then asked for a 
report of the nominating commit- 
tee and Robbins Tilden, chairman 
of the committee, reported that it 
recommended the election of the 
officers and directors whose names 
have been previously given. 


vv 
New York Telephone Co. 


Reports October Telephones 
The New York Telephone Co. re- 
ports a net gain of 3,037 telephones 


in October, compared with an increase | 
of 6,373 stations in October, 1937; 16,- | 


403 gain 
October, 
1934. 

In September the company had a net 
gain of 6,999 against 9,740 added in 
September, 1937. In August there was 
a loss of 1,687 stations. 

For the first ten months of 1938, the 
gain was 13,626 stations, 
gain of 86,888 


in October, 
1935, and 


1936; 
1,202 


6,633 in 


in the corresponding 


in October, | 


against a | 


period of 1937; 82,473 in 1936; 12,714 | 


in 1935, and 1,376 in 1934. 
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HOW 


you can obtain 
MORE REVENUE 


Potential business 

exists for every tele- 
phone company in almost 
any public place... hotel 
lobbies, drug stores, cigar 
stores, restaurants or in any 
one of a dozen other public 
places common in_ every 
town and city in the United 
States. All that is needed to 
obtain this extra business is 
a Gray Telephone Pay Station 
mounted in full view of the 
Passing public. 


Gray Pay Stations are stand- 
ard (in fact used exclusively) 
throughout the telephone 
systems in this country and 
many others. Rightly so, 
too, for they are accurate 
and dependable, collecting 
the money at the time the 
service is rendered and thus 
providing asafeguard 
against fraud. 


There is a model to meet 
the requirements of your 
company and locality. ».. 


GRAY TELEPHONE 
PAY STATION CO. 


Order Direct or Through 

AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CO., Chicago 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., 
York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY 
coO., Chicago 

LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MFG. CO., Rochester 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Hali- 
fax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
Or any other telephone supply house 


New 


GRAY 


TELEPHONE 


PAY 
STATIONS 
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The barbecue picnic held near Tyler, Texas, October 8 by the Mid-West States Telephone Co. was attended by approximately 75 employes from 


Texas and Arkansas. 


Here and There in the Field 


Wage-Hour Statistics 
Being Gathered 


The wage and hour committee of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, appointed by President B. 
L. Fisher, Martinsville, Va., at the close 
of the national convention in Chicago 
last month, held a meeting in Chicago 
last week. It was decided to gather ad- 
ditional data and statistics from the 
field relative to the effect the wage and 
hour law would have upon the Inde- 
pendent companies should they’ be 
brought under it. 

As stated in the resolution adopted 
at the convention in October (TELEPH- 
ONY of October 22, page 34), the asso- 
ciation considers that “telephone com- 
panies or telephone exchanges are serv- 
ice establishments and if the greater 
part of their selling or servicing is in 
intrastate commerce, they may properly 
consider themselves exempt from the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938.” It is deemed advisable, 
however, that the association have com- 
plete statistical information concerning 
wages and hours in the Independent 
field so that any information desired 
by government agencies may _ be 
promptly supplied and discussed. 

The various state associations have 
been collecting this information from 
member companies and forwarding it 
to the national organization in Chicago. 
It is suggested that the companies 
which have not supplied figures and 
data relative to what their situation 
would be if provisions of the wage and 
hour act are applied to them, make a 
study and ascertain what the exact re- 
sults will be. v 

It is important that the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion have as much information as 
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It is desirous of 
obtaining this information from a large 
number of exchanges in order that an 


promptly as possible. 


accurate cross-section of wage and hour 
conditions in the Independent field may 
be obtained. 
vv ¥ 
Employes Enjoy Picnic 
at Tyler, Texas 
Approximately 75 Texas and Arkan- 
sas employes of the Mid-West States 
Telephone Co. 


shores of 


congregated on _ the 
Burns Lake, near Tyler, 
Texas, Saturday, October 8, for the 
annual company picnic. Representing 
the headquarters office of the company 
in Rockford, Ill., were Vice-President 


Lon J. Jester. Another official who 


participated in the picnic was L. E. 
Lemmerhirt, division manager at Pres- 





cott, Ark. The officials were both ac- 
companied by their wives. This is the 
third consecutive year in which Mid- 
West employes have participated in a 
company picnic at Burns Lake. 

Immediately preceding participation 
in a barbecue picnic lunch, the group 
was welcomed by Oscar Burton, general 
manager of the Gulf States Telephone 
Co. of Tyler, and former president of 
the Tyler Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Burton complimented the telephone em- 
ployes on their enthusiastic spirit and 
efficient service, with which he said he 
was familiar. 

Harold J. Bryant, manager of the 
Tyler Chamber of Commerce, was also 
present to greet the visitors. “We are 
proud to have you come to Tyler,” said 
he. “We want you to know that this 
is the heart of East Texas and the rose 


Mr. and Mrs. Lemmer- 
hirt, of Prescott, Ark., 
(left) and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lon J. Jester, of Rock- 
ford, Ill., appear to be 
supervising the prepa- 
ration of the barbecue 
feast for the employes’ 
picnic of the Mid-West 
States Telephone Co. at 
Burns Lake, near Tyler, 
Texas. Perhaps they are 
demonstrating that Tex- 
ans are not the only 
ones who know how to 


prepare a barbecue. 
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garden of America. We hope that you 
wil! return here every year, and that 
you will visit the rose fields while you 
are here, and return for the Rose Fes- 
tival next fall.” 

Mr. Jester then thanked the officials 
for their welcome, in behalf of his em- 
ployes, and expressed his gratitude to 
the press for its recognition. 

Later in an interview Mr. Jester told 
representatives of the press that the 
business of his company was improving, 
that there has been an increase in toll 
calls and a gain in the number of 
stations. 

The territory of the Mid-West com- 
pany extends from Prescott, Ark., to 
40 miles southwest of Austin, covering 
many Texas and Arkansas towns 
through this section. 

Present at the Tyler picnic were rep- 
resentatives of the towns of Berry, 
Blanco, Blooming Grove, Bynum, Daw- 
son, Dripping Springs, Frankston, 
Frost, Hallsville, Johnson City, Lexing- 
ton, Linden, Malone, New Waverly, 
Richardson, Round Mountain, Thorn- 
dale, Trinity, Willis, Wimberly, all in 
Texas, and Prescott, Waldo, Little Rock 
and Waterloo, Ark. 


vv 
Operator Summons Firemen 
Before Fleeing from Fire 


Mrs. Blanche Tilley, age about 41, 


telephone operator for the Ohio Central 


Telephone Co. in the village of Galena, 
Ohio, located 12 miles northeast of 
Columbus, has been declared the hero- 
ine of a fire that destroyed four build- 
ings there in the early morning of Octo- 
ber 31 and caused damage estimated at 
$20,000. 


Despite the fact that the building | 


in which the telephone exchange was 
located was on fire, Mrs. Tilley re- 
mained at her post summoning firemen 
from Westerville and Delaware, until 
the intense heat and flames forced her 
to flee. 

The building, a frame structure said 
to have been more than a century old, 
was entirely destroyed. In addition to 
the telephone exchange it housed a gro- 
cery store, as well as living quarters for 
10 persons, most of whom were forced 
to flee hurriedly from the building in 
night attire. 

Telephone service was disrupted {for 
a few hours and then was handled 
through the Sunbury exchange. 

> @ 


Bell System Gains 58,500 
Telephones During October 


Principal telephone subsidiaries of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
included in the Bell System report a 
gain of 58,500 telephones in service 
during October. This compared with a 
gain of 74,600 in October last year. 





THANKSGIVING 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines 


HE STILL, SMALL VOICE of gratitude is often so dulled by 
self-interest that some folks do not even realize they have 





anything for which to be thankful. When people feel truly grate- 
ful for life’s blessings they indicate it by word or manner. There 
are two types of people—the thankful and the unthankful. 

According to a noted writer, those who are unthankful are 
really in a bad way, because they perceive no mercy or kindness 
in treatment’ accorded them by their fellowmen. 

He goes on to say that if someone were to hand him a dish of 
sand in which were sprinkled particles, he might search for them 
with his eyes and try to feel for them by running his fingers 
through the sand, but would not discover the particles of iron. 
However, if he passed a magnet over the contents of the dish, the 
magnet by its power of attraction would quickly draw the iron 
particles from the sand. 

Then the writer likens the person of unthankful heart to his 
fingers in the sand, incapable of feeling and so unable to discover 
a reason for gratitude or thanksgiving. 

One of a thankful heart he likens to a magnet, sweeping through 
the day, finding in every golden hour something for which to be 
grateful and thankful. 

MORAL: The personal blessings we enjoy deserve the THANKS- 
GIVING of a whole lifetime—the practical immunity from many 
deadly diseases due to public health measures, religious liberty, a 
voice in government, protection of the law, communication and 
transportation facilities which indeed make of our country one 
neighborhood. 
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Your Maintenance 
Costs 

are Lower 

when you use 


the Twin-Six 





—Telephone Battery 
Light in weight! Small in size! LONG 


in service. 

Convenient to handle! Simple to 
stock! Easy to install. 

Smooth and noiseless in operation! 
Dependable ! Long service life because 
of “Chrome.” 

You enjoy real advantages by using 
the Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Bat- 
tery. It's engineered for your service. 
The shape and design save installation 
costs. The size is right—that means 
economy. The exclusive Burgess con- 
struction means long dependable 


service. 

See for yourself—order your 
supply today. Only 49c for 
each three-volt Unit in lots of 
30 (57c in Pacific territory). 
Freight paid to your tele- 
phone exchanges. 


BURGESS BATTERY 
COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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Frank L. Beam Passes Away 


FRANK L, BEAM, veteran Indepen- 
dent telephone man, died November 12 
at his home in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, almost 
on the eve of his 80th birthday. Had he 
lived until the 14th day of the month, 
he would have rounded out a life of 
eight decades. 

As president of the Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association for 20 years, as 
president of the Mt. Vernon (Ohio) 
Telephone Co., from its organization 
until about 1929, and as a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
the old National Telephone Association, 
Mr. Beam was for several decades one 
of the staunchest boosters for Inde- 
pendent telephony. 

Born near Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 14, 1858, after a local school edu- 
sation, Mr. Beam began his business 
career as a clerk in the local hardware 
store. From 1880 for a number of 
years he was engaged in the crockery 
and wall paper business. He became 
interested in the telephone business in 
1894 and helped to organize many Inde- 
pendent telephone companies. Upon 
the organization of the Mt. Vernon Tel- 
ephone Co., serving Mt. Vernon and 
contiguous rural territory, Mr. Beam 
was made its president, continuing in 
that capacity until 1929 when there was 
a change in ownership. 

In 1899 Mr. Beam became general 
manager of the Columbus Citizens’ Tel- 
ephone Co., of Columbus, Ohio, which 
position he retained for six years, re- 
signing because of the responsibilities 
he had assumed as president of the 
About 1918 he was 
elected as one of the active vice-presi- 
dents of the Ohio State Telephone Co., 
retaining this position until 1921, when 
the company was taken over by the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

A personal sketch of Mr. Beam, pub- 
lished in TELEPHONY in 1918 contains 
this commentary on his contribution 
to Independent telephony: 

“He has mastered thoroughly every 
phase of the telephone business and is 
by nature an organizer and promoter, 
carrying to successful completion what- 
ever he undertakes. The Ohio Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association ranks as 
one of the leading Independent asso- 
ciations and its strength is due largely 
to the spirit injected into it through 
the capable efforts of ‘Frank,’ as he is 
known to all Ohio telephone men.” 

Excerpts from the address presented 
by Mr. Beam before the 1917 con- 
vention of the Ohio association, held 
in Columbus, November 22 and 23, and 


Ohio association. 





FRANK L. BEAM, prominent Inde- 
pendent telephone man, died at his 
home in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, recently. 


reported in TELEPHONY of December 1, 
1917, show the far-sighted conception 
which this executive had more than two 
decades ago of the importance of good 
employe relations and how to achieve 
and maintain them: 

“We must not overlook the fact that 
only the best telephone service is ac- 
ceptable to the public; and in order to 
render such service, it is absolutely im- 
perative in this business to have em- 
ployes who have their heart and soul in 
their work and who will cooperate with 
the company in the fullest meaning of 
the term. 

To accomplish this result attention 
must be given to the general welfare of 
our employes, to the betterment of 
working conditions, to such increases in 
pay as are commensurate with the 
service rendered. This alone will main- 
tain for us a courteous and efficient or- 
ganization.” 

In his “valedictory” address before 
the 1923 convention of the Ohio asso- 
ciation, when he declined to permit his 
name to be voted upon for renomina- 
tion as president, Mr. Beam presented 
a most interesting and comprehensive 
review of the history of the Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association in the Buck- 
eye state, organized in the spring of 
1895, simultaneously with the launch- 
ing of the Independent movement. 

A few paragraphs are quoted from 
the last convention address of this 
pioneer Ohio Independent leader: 

“Our business has reached such a 
magnitude that it is of utmost im- 


portance that attention be constantly 
given to the problem of educating the 
public. . . . We occupy a position of 
great importance in the industrial de- 
velopment of this state, and it is most 
essential that we place before the public 
constantly our problems and aims. 

Let them understand the source of 
our income and what becomes of it; let 
them understand the amount we are 
being assessed for taxes and what it 
means on each individual telephone. Let 
them know the regulation we have in 
the various phases of our everyday 
activity. Take them into your exchanges 
and show them your operating prob- 
lems, and have your managers and em- 
ployes join in all civie activities. 

Cooperate in all of the local affairs 
of your community; and when the occa- 
sion comes, you will find that you will 
have help and understanding from the 
public you serve. 

The question of the rates for service 
and revenues to companies must be 
given constant attention. The immedi- 
ate future points again to a period of 
rising operating costs. Sufficient reve- 
nue must be obtained as will not only 
safeguard present capital invested, but 
such as will attract new capital and 
cover satisfactorily telephone costs, de- 
preciation and taxes.” 

For more than ten years following 
his retirement from the presidency of 
the Ohio association, Mr. Beam attend- 
ed its annual meetings. The 1936 con- 
vention was the last to which he was 
able to go. His friends of many years 
in the Independent field regret his pass- 
ing as they recall his friendly helpful- 
ness and wise counsel at critical times. 

In addition to his activities in the tel- 
ephone field, Mr. Beam was active in 
the organization and promotion of the 
Coshocton Gas Co. and the United 
States Roofing Tile Co., of East Sparta, 
Ohio, and Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Mr. Beam was recognized as Mt. Ver- 
non’s outstanding philanthropist, and 
he had helped substantially many a tel- 
ephone man in need. 

Surviving him are his widow, Anna; 
two sons, Henry G., an attorney, and 
James, a contractor and a former com- 
modore of the Buckeye Lake Yacht 
Club; and three daughters, Mrs. Wen- 
dall Stillwell, Frances and Belinda, all 
of Mt. Vernon. 

Mr. Beam was a Mason and a mem- 
ber of the Mt. Vernon Presbyterian 
Church. He was a charter member of 
the Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
sociation of the U. S. 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


on which the person originat- 

ing the call wishes arrange- 
ments made in advance for the es- 
tablishment of a connection with a 
particular party or station at a speci- 
fied time. All appointment calls 
are subject to the person-to-person 


A. APPOINTMENT call is one 


rate. 

In the average medium-sized ex- 
change, as well as in small ex- 
changes, requests for appointment 
calls are infrequent. Therefore, when 
an operator receives a request for 
this service, it is very likely she 
will not be sure of the proper proce- 
dure, particularly in making correct 
ticket entries. 

As you will find, we have a ques- 
tion this week concerning the enter- 
ing of a filing time on an appoint- 
ment call. If the call is passed with- 
out delay—that is, if an immediate 
attempt is made to arrange to have 
the called party talk at the specified 
time—no filing time is entered. 

When an appointment is accepted, 
the entry “wt(time)” is made on the 
back of the ticket, the entire entry is 
encircled, and the ticket is sent to 
the proper point-to-point position, or, 
in the small exchange, it is placed 
in its proper order in the “Awaiting 
Completion” compartment. 

The question may be raised: “If 
the call is canceled, upon what time 
do you base your report charge, no 
filing time being entered and the en- 
try ‘wt(time)’ not being followed by 
the time the acceptance of the ap- 
pointment is received?” 

On this particular class of call, 
if the call is canceled after an ap- 
pointment has been definitely ar- 
ranged it will be subject to a report 
charge. Therefore, it is not neces- 
sary to have a filing time in order to 
determine if a report is chargeable. 

When a party wishes arrangements 
made in advance with a particular 
party or station to talk at a specified 
time, the operator will enter “apt 
(specified time)”’ in the “Special In- 
struction” space on the ticket. If the 
calling party does not volunteer his 
name or the calling firm name, the 
operator will say, “Your name, 
please?” as it is necessary to have 
this information on appointment 
calls. 

If the calling party wishes an ap- 
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SPECIAL attention is re- In reviewing operating practices, 


fred in handli 1 it is well for the chief operator to 
quirea in handling iong include the routine for handling ap- 


distance appointment pointment calls in order that these 
‘ calls may receive proper handling. 

calls. Series No. 347 Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. Should there be a report charge 

although a subscriber talks from 


pointment made on a call which would a paystation and refuses to pay 
otherwise be a station-to-station call, the report charge? 

the operator will tell him that the 2. Is it right for an operator to re- 
charge will be the same as that for a ceive a long distance call, ring 
call to a particular person. If he once and have to be called on the 
still wishes the appointment made, line a number of times without 
she will print “P” in the called “‘Per- giving any report? 


son” space. 3. After receiving a number from 
On an appointment call, a few min- the subscriber, should the opera- 

utes before the specified time reach tor repeat the number or say, 

the calling station and say, for ex- “Thank you?” 

ample: “On Mr. Hill’s call to Chicago, 4. How long can a call be carried 

Harrison 9159, will he be ready to over? 

talk at (specified time) on his ap- 5. Do you enter a filing time on an 

pointment call?” If he is ready, re- appointment call ? 

quest him to hold the line and pro- The answers to these Illinois traffic 

ceed with the call. questions are given on page 31. 
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This machine has no moving conductors. 


Requires neither brushes or collector rings. 

Low cost maintenance. 

Low current consumption. 

Output 25 watts. 

Can be furnished for A.C. or D.C. drive or both. 

Can be equipped with tone and machine ringing 
interrupters. 


For Complete Information, Write 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company | 
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Personals About Telephone Men 


E. O. TURNER, owner of the Crane 
(Mo.) Telephone Co. for the past five 
years and active in the telephone busi- 
ness since 1903, recently purchased the 
property of the Rich Hill Telephone Co. 
at Rich Hill, Mo. His plans for the 
exchange at Rich Hill include immedi- 
ate re-incorporation and improvement 
of the lines as rapidly as increased sub- 
scribers and revenues permit. 

In 1903, at the age of 30, Mr. Turner 
built the telephone exchange at Scotts- 
ville, Ill., and operated it until 1907 
when he sold it and went to Jack- 
sonville, Ill., as construction foreman 
for the Illinois Telephone Co. He was 
made manager of the Whitehall ex- 
change for the same company, and be- 
came manager also of the Roodhouse 
exchange. He resigned from the Illinois 
company in December, 1910, to buy one- 
half of the stock of the Tarkio Home 
Telephone Co. at Tarkio, Mo., Theodore 
Gary holding the other half. Mr. Tur- 
ner served as president and general 
manager of the Tarkio company for two 
years when he and Mr. Gary disposed 
of the property. 

Shortly thereafter Mr. Turner re- 
turned to the Illinois Telephone Co. and 
was put in charge of the Roodhouse ex- 


change. He resigned in June, 1913, to 
become general manager of the White- 
hall (Ill.) Ice & Coal Co., but returned 
to the telephone field the same year 
when he became interested in and asso- 
ciated with the Tri-City Automatic Tel- 
ephone Co. at Davenport, Iowa. In 
1916 he became president and general 
manager of the Pattonsburg Home 
Telephone Co., Pattonsburg, Mo., with 
control of the stock. 

In July, 1926, Mr. Turner went to 
Centralia, Mo., where he purchased the 
Home Telephone Co. Later the Mis- 
souri Telephone Co. was organized com- 
prising the exchanges of Centralia, 
Clark and Sturgeon. The exchanges at 
Macon and Columbia were acquired and 
in 1929 all exchanges were consoli- 
dated under one management, with ex- 
ecutive offices at Columbia. 

On March 1, 1930, Mr. Turner re- 
signed as vice-president and manager of 
the Missouri Telephone Co. at Centralia 
to purchase the Citizens Telephone Co. 
of Fredericktown, Mo. He relinquished 
the Fredericktown property in 1933 
when he purchased the Crane Telephone 
Co. at Crane. 

Mr. Turner writes that his hobby is 
“good service” and “good relations with 












Here’s a booth that is designed to 
stand up under the most grueling 
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out—that has the appearance of a 
fine piece of furniture—and that of- 
fers the user the utmost in comfort 
and privacy. 
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the public.” He plans improvements at 
the recently-purchased exchange at 
Rich Hill which has a population of 
2,200 and a daily newspaper. A hear- 
ing will be held November 25 before the 
Missouri Public Service Commission for 
final approval of the property transfer 
which was consummated September 27 
by Mr. Turner with Hansel Hillyer, 
president of the Missouri Union Tele- 
phone Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 


v 


OLA KENDALL, district manager of 
the Michigan Associated Telephone 
Company with offices in Imlay City, 
Mich., retired from the telephone busi- 
ness effective November 1, after 41 
years of service. 

Mr. Kendall began his career with 
the telephone industry at Indianapolis, 
Ind., back in 1897, when Independent 
telephony was in its infancy. He has 
the unique experience of having spent 
a lifetime .with the Independent tele- 
phone industry, beginning by digging 
holes, setting poles, etc., advancing to 
the position of cable splicer, lineman, 
local manager, plant superintendent, 
cable foreman, general manager; in 
fact, through all the branches of the 
telephone industry. 

He worked on the Dayton, Ohio, ex- 
change in 1904; Dayton being among 
the first full automatic exchanges to be 
installed. He held positions in Ander- 
son, Muncie and Portland, Ind., and for 
many years assisted and supervised the 
building of many exchanges throughout 
the state of Indiana. 

Just after the close of the world 
war, Mr. Kendall located in Muskegon, 
Mich., where he advanced through the 
various departments of the company. 
He was transferred to Kansas in 1927 
and placed in charge of property owned 
by the parent company. Transferring 
back to Michigan in 1929 he took 
charge of a large group of telephone 
exchanges throughout the thumb area 
of eastern Michigan, with headquarters 
in Imlay City, where he was actively 
engaged until his retirement early this 
month. 

Mr. Kendall is a Mason, a Rotarian, 
a trustee of the Baptist church and a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
and has been actively engaged in the 
civic life of the entire community at 
Imlay City. 

He expects to spend the winter in 
Florida and will then go to Redkey, 
Ind. Several years ago he established 
a gas and oil station there which his 
son has operated. Mr. Kendall will as- 
sume charge of that. 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 


Three More Dismissals 
of FCC Staff Members 


Chairman Frank R. MeNinch of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
on November 9, through the “abolition” 
of the commission’s examining depart- 
ment and press division, completed the 
major phases of his reorganization of 
the FCC. Two orders, adopted by 
the commission, resulted in the dis- 
missal of the examining department’s 
two superior officers—Chief Examiner 
Davis G. Arnold and Melvin Dalberg, 

istant chief examiner—and J. Frank 
Wisner, head of the commission’s press 
service. 

Since these are all civil service em- 
ployes, none of them could be dismissed 
without formal filing of charges. Hence 
their positions were “abolished” in ac- 
cordance with procedure permitted by 
the civil service law. The remaining 
six of the examining department’s per- 
sonnel were transferred to the commis- 
sion’s legal division. 

In addition, Mr. McNinch said at a 
press conference that he planned to 
press an effort to have the legal divi- 
sion of the commission exempted from 
civil service status. Up to now the Civil 
Service Commission has steadily re- 
sisted his appeals. 

The commission voted, four to three, 
to make basic changes in the examining 
procedure and personnel. The vote pro- 
duced the same division which has char- 
acterized a rather obvious clash of 
views within the FCC. Commissioners 
Paul A. Walker, Eugene C. Sykes and 
Thad H. Brown supported Chairman 
MecNinch, and Commissioners T. A. M. 
Craven, George Henry Payne and Nor- 
man S. Case voted against his plan. 

In action with regard to the press 
service of the commission, Mr. Case 
voted with the chairman. 

Mr. MecNinch said that the changes 
were made in the interests of efficiency 
and “to expedite the consideration of 
cases and make action fuller and fairer 
to all parties.” He insisted that the 
ffeets on personnel were “merely inci- 
dental.” 

Commissioner Craven, as spokesman 
1 the dissident members, said that he 
oted against abolishing the examining 
lepartment “because I felt that grave 
juestions of procedure, involving unde- 
rable control of the nation’s communi- 
ation systems, might be involved.” 

Mr. Arnold, who was visibly affected 
by his dismissal, contended that the 
roposed new examining »rccedure con- 
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travened a Supreme Court ruling which 
Chairman McNinch named as one rea- 
son for the change. This case, the so- 
called Morgan decision, held in effect 
that opinions on government investiga- 
tions should be handed down in the first 
instance by the official conducting an 
investigation. 

Mr. Arnold and others alleged that 
the new method would take primary 
handling of radio applications and hear- 
ings away from disinterested examiners 
and put it directly in the hands of the 
chief counsel, who was in effect a per- 
sonal assistant of the chairman of the 
commission. 

Mr. Arnold said 92 per cent of the 
commission’s decisions had been based 
on recommendations by the examining 
department. He added that three court 
reversals of the commission’s rulings 
had come as a result of action opposed 
to recommendations by the examiners. 

Mr. Arnold is a former assistant di- 
rector of the Veterans Bureau and for 
12 years was a special assistant to the 
Attorney General. He has had civil 
service status for 15 years. 

Mr. Dalberg joined the FCC at its 
inception 4% years ago, and later quali- 
fied for his place, he said, in competi- 
tive examination with a standing of 
96 per cent. 

Mr. Wisner is a former Washington 
correspondent for Baltimore and New 
York newspapers. 

Mr. MecNinch announced that he had 
arranged to borrow M. L. Ramsay, di- 
rector of information and research of 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, to act as a special press assistant 
for 90 days; and at the end of that 
period he would submit a plan for 
establishment of a new information 
service in the FCC. 

He denied revorts that he planned to 
recommend that the President displace 
the whole commission with a single ad- 
ministrator. He said that he was 
anxious to complete the reorganization 
task he undertook at President Roose- 
velt’s request and return to his former 
post on the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 


vv 
Exchange Area Extended 


To Serve New Subscribers 

The Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission has ordered the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania to extend the area 
of its Aliquippa exchange to include a 
part of the area formerly occupied by 
the Hopewell Independent Telephone 
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Old Fashioned 
Brush and Stencil 
Methods Are Out! 


Telephone companies have found a 
better way to mark poles, lines, etc., for 
identification. The stencil has been 
abolished because they have found that 
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|Co. The Hopewell company failed to 
| respond to an application for service 
| filed by the complainant, Clara Morrow. 
| The evidence in the case disclosed 
| that the Bell company could reach the 
|applicant with only 0.2 mile of new 
| construction, whereas the Hopewell 
company would require 1.6 miles of new 
line. Since no existing revenue would 
be transferred and the Independent 
company does not clearly define terri- 
torial limits or exchange area in its 
| tariffs, the commission authorized the 
| Bell company to furnish the requested 
telephone service. 
vv 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

November 9: Order issued authoriz- 
ing Frank B. Evans, Jr., to remain as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
and of the Diamond State Telephone 
Co. 

November 9: Authority granted J. 
E. Harrell to remain a director of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., as well as to hold other previ- 
ously authorized overlapping positions. 

November 9: Approval granted 
Earle J. St. Clair to hold the positions 
of president of the Western New Eng- 
land Telephone Co., a vice-president of 
the Northern Telephone Co., and a di- 
rector of the Westerly Automatic Tele- 
phone Co. 

November 9: Order issued granting 
the Norfolk & Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Elizabeth City, N. C., 
and the Norfolk & Carolina Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of Virginia until De- 
cember 5 to file a petition for a rehear- 
|ing on the recent FCC decision holding 
them under the complete jurisdiction 
of the Communications Act of 1914. 

November 28: Hearing postponed to 
this date from November 21 on the pe- 
titions of the telegraph companies for 
an increase in government domestic 
telegraph rates. 

Illinois Commerce Commission 

November 2: Hearing in Springfield 
on petition of the Sweetwater Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to discontinue 
its service at Sweetwater on the ground 
that the persons who have operated the 
exchange for years wish to cease such 
operations and that no one else desires 
to take over the service. 
| The commission cited the Illinois 
Central Telephone Co. and the Peoples 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., both of 
which operate in the county, to show 
cause why they should not be required 
to give service to the area in question. 

November 10: Hearing in Springfield 
on proposed rules, regulations and con- 
ditions of service applying to all ex- 
| changes, stated in schedule I. C. C. No. 
3, sheet No. 2 of the Rossville Tele- 
phone Co. 

November 10: Hearing in Springfield 
on application of the Illinois Central 
Telephone Co. for an order approving 
|inereased rates for local exchange and 
|rural telephone service at Sullivan, to 
| be effective upon the installation of 
certain automatic equipment and other 
| improvements. 

November 14: Hearing in Chicago, 


on the commission’s own motion, in the 
matter of proposed new classification 
of accounts for Class A and B ‘ele- 
phone companies. 

November 16: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of Sam Greenstein against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. as to 
refusal of the company to reinstate 
four-party coinbox at 1469 Winona 
avenue in Chicago. 

November 17: Hearing in Chicago on 
application of the Middle States Tele- 
phone Co. for an order authorizing the 
issue of $100,000 of first mortgage 6 
per cent gold bonds and $75,000 of its 
7 per cent cumulative preferred cap- 
ital stock. 

Petition filed by Middle States Tele- 
phone Co. for an order by the commis- 
sion amending an order and authoriza- 
tion entered on December 21, 1927, ete. 

November 17: Hearing in Chicago on 
application of the Middle States Tele- 
phone Co. for an order authorizing the 
issue of $30,000 of its 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred capital stock, $20,000 
of its $10.00 par common stock and 
$50,000 of its first mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds. 

Petition filed by Middle States Tele- 
phone Co. for an order amending au- 
thorization and order entered by com- 
mission, April 9, 1931. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 


November 9: Complaint filed by the 
Andrew County Mutual Telephone Co. 
and the Clinton County Telephone Co. 
against the Northwest Electric Co- 
operative relative to interference with 
telephone service by electric lines. De- 
fendant ordered to satisfy or answer 
within ten days. 

November 25: Hearing in Jefferson 
City on joint application of the Mis- 
souri Union Telephone Co. to sell and 
the Rich Hill Telephone Co., to pur- 
chase the telephone exchange at Rich 
Hill, Bates county. 

November 25: Hearing in Jefferson 
City on application of Rich Hill Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to issue capital 
stock. 

November 25: Hearing in Jefferson 
City on application of the Miller Com- 
munity Telephone Co. for authority 
to file a rate schedule for telephone 
service. 

Nebraska State Railway Commission 

November 12: Approval granted ap- 
plication of the Diller Telephone Co., 
which has been operating for several 
years on a reduced emergency schedule. 
for authority to increase rates 25 cents 
a month at its exchanges at Diller and 
Harbine, which serve also the towns of 
Ellis, Lanham and Shea. 

November 13: Approval granted ap- 
plication of the Farmers Telephone Co. 
of Dodge County, headquarters at 
North Bend, for authority to adjust 
some exchange toll rates at certain of 
its exchanges, there being no objection 
and it appearing that the proposal cov- 
ers the standard spread between 
station-to-station and person-to-person 
rates. 

November 13: Approval granted ap- 
plication of E. C. Hunt, of Blair, for 
authority to purchase from Western 
Telephone Corp. its exchanges at 
Bloomfield, Wausa, Verdigre, Osmond, 
Crofton and Winnetoon. 

November 13: In the matter of the 
application of the Northeastern Tele- 
phone Co. of Walthill, to purchase from 
E. C. Hunt telephone exchanges at 
Bloomfield, Wausa, Winnetoon, Crofton 
and Verdigre; on motion the applicant 
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tion. 


to 


acknowledged. 
is “Thank you.” 


two or three days. 





Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 27 
1. Refusal to pay does not waive the report charge. 
is large enough to justify this action, an effort is made to secure 
information which will be helpful in attempting to make collec- 
No. The number should be rung at specified intervals as pre- 
scribed and if the called station does not answer, the calling oper- 
ator is due a report one minute from the time her order was 
3. If the order is understood, the standard acknowledgment phrase 


4. At the subscriber’s request, a reasonable length of time, usually 


5. If the call is passed without delay, no filing time is entered. 


If the amount 








was permitted to amend the request 
by substituting as purchaser the Union 
Telephone Co. of Blair, and authority 
granted for purchase as requested. 

November 13: In the matter of the 
application of the Northeastern Tele- 
phone Co. of Walthill, the Union Tele- 
phone Co. of Blair being substituted 
therefor on request, ordered that the 
applicant be authorized to issue and 
sell $55,000 in bonds and stock in the 
amount of $40,000 for the purpose of 
purchasing exchanges at Wausa, Crof- 
ton, Bloomfield, Verdigre and Winne- 
toon from the Western Telephone Corp. 
New York Public Service Commission 

November 18: Hearing in Albany be- 
fore Examiner W. T. Wilkinson on pe- 
tition of the Deposit Telephone Co. for 
consent to issue $63,500 principal 
amount of first mortgage bonds. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

November 8: Order issued certifying 
the report of the commission’s secre- 
tary on the application of the Adams- 
ville Telephone Co. to increase its rates 
at Adamsville, Muskingum county, as 
follows: 

Business individual, $2.00 to $4.24; 
business 2-party, $1.75 to $3.75; busi- 
ness rural, new, $3.50; business 12- 
party, discontinued; residence individ- 
ual, $2.00 to $2.75; residence three- 
party, $1.75, discontinued; residence 
five-party, new, $1.75; residence 10- 
party, new, $1.75; residence 12-party, 
$1.75, discontinued. 

The report states that the company 
in its exhibits estimated that the new 
schedule would increase annual rev- 
enues $396. The company submitted a 
base rate as of April 30, 1938, of $33,- 
847.63 comparable to which the commis- 
sion’s engineers recommended a_ base 
rate as of August 31, 1938, of $31,- 
585.05. 

The commission’s audit sets forth 
that under the present tariff the opera- 
tions result in an annual deficit equiv- 
alent to 0.33 per cent and that under 
the proposed schedule the net income 
per annum will be $352.77, equivalent 
to an earning of 1.11 per cent. 

The report will be held for 30 days 
for any protests that may be offered. 

November 9: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to 
revise its base rate area boundaries at 
Fostoria and Castalia to add to the 
base rate areas certain territory where 
the demand for adequate service has 
not been satisfied by the rural service 
and in both exchanges to discontinue 
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base rate area service in certain terri- 
tory wherein urban development has 
not occurred. 

November 10: Petition filed by the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for permission 
to revise rates at Bloomingville, Cas- 
talia, Salineville, New Carlisle, Chris- 
tianbury, Fletcher, Lena, Sedalia, 
South Charleston and South Solon. 

The company stated that subscribers 
had agreed to a rate change upon con- 
version from magneto to dial equip- 
ment. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

October 28: Application of A. F. 
Sweeney, Tulsa, for investigation of 
his complaint against the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., and the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., filed September 21, 











HEM ING RAY 
INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration . . . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


stricken from the docket assignment tc 
be reset for hearing upon applicatior 
of any of the parties. 

Mr. Sweeney alleged that certain 
public utilities collected sales taxes and 
required the “consumers to pay on the 
computation of the dollars next to such 
transactions, instead of collecting on 
sums less than one dollar, in mills as 
is required by law.” 

November 17: Hearing on application 
of Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
for reclassification of its exchange rates 
at Chelsea, Okla., upon replacement 
of magneto type of service by a com- 
mon battery installation. 

Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

November 2: Hearing before Exam- 
iner James B. Wallace on petitions of 
residents from Ross township and from 
Perrysville requesting that the tele- 
phone rate to the city be reduced to five 
cents. oc 

Both petitions were heard jointly, 
and the Ross township group requested 
the same rate as West View, alleging 
discrimination. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

November 16: Hearing in Madison 
on application of the Equity Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates at 
its exchange in the village of Luck. 

November 16: Hearing in Madison 
on application of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to sell and the 
Equity Telephone Co. for authority to 
purchase certain telephone proprety 
from the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

November 16: Hearing in Madison 
on application of the Equity Telephone 
Co. for authority to issue $7,000 of 
trust certificate. 
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This is shown in Fig. 
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The Manufacturers’ Department 


New Bulletin Issued 
On Ringing Machines 
Tne Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., of 
Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass., has 
*iust issued a new bulletin entitled 
“] ing and Interrupter Equipment 
for Telephone Exchanges.” 
This bulletin contains valuable data 
on single frequency 
sets, ringing rotaries and dynamotors, 
multi-frequency motor-generator sets 
for harmonic ringing and motor-driven 
interrupters. A copy can be obtained 
by writing the company. 


vv 
New Safety Method 
for Shipping Poles 


A new method of shipping poles is 
announced by the unit load division of 
the Acme Steel Co., Chicago. Unload- 
ing telephone poles from freight cars 
need no longer be the dangerous job it 
formerly was, according to this manu- 
facturer. 

The Acme Steel Co. reports that it 
has minimized the pole unloading 
hazard as well as several other difficul- 
ties that have long been a _ problem 
incident to shipping and unloading tim- 


~~ 


motor-generator 


ber. Acme’s system of handling poles 
consists of binding the load on a freight 
car with steel bands, the tautness in 
these bands being accomplished by use 
of a simple hand machine which is fur- 
nished by the steel company. 

These bands, available in several 
widths and thicknesses of steel, vary in 
strength. The exact size of the band 
to be used is determined by the weight 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis. Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
= 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
‘edar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, Idaho.—Plain or butt 
reated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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Steel bands on freight car hold poles safely in place for shipping. 


of each particular shipment, although 
normal practice is to use two-inch 
bands for binding the load itself and 
%,-inch bands for securing side stakes 
on the flat car. 

It has been found that by holding 
the shipment of poles together as solid- 
ly as is accomplished with this banding 
method, the shipment absorbs shocks 
and moves under impact as a unit, thus 
materially reducing the danger of dam- 
age to the load. The tremendous 
strength of the steel strapping is shown 
by the figures listed as follows: 


* +t ¢ 4 a % ~ > . 
Ultimate 
Tensile 
Width Thickness Strength 
(inches) (inches) (pounds) 
34 .035 2,400 
1% 035 3,500 
1% .050 5,000 
2 .050 10,500 


In practice the steel straps are 
wrapped around the load. Both ends 
of a band are inserted into a small 
hand machine, which by lever manipu- 
lation draws the band as taut as de- 
sired. The ends are then locked to- 
gether in such a way that the point of 
sealing is nearly as strong as the band 
itself. Double locks can be applied, 
which make the point of sealing at least 
as strong as the band. 

After workmen become accustomed to 
the handling of these locking and seal- 
ing machines, the bands can be ex- 
peditiously applied, resulting in con- 
siderable saving in labor as compared 
with the use of wood bracing and block- 
ing. 

Two systems of unloading have been 
worked out by the steel-strapping man- 
ufacturer. They are similar in basic 
principle but differ in the details of 
operation. 

In both systems, the shipment to be 
unloaded is first secured to the flat car 
by a cable or rope across the load at 
each end, suitably snubbed on the side 


opposite the unloading side of the car. 
Skids are provided on which the load 
can slide to the ground or unloading 
platform. The steel straps holding the 
stakes are cut and the stakes on the 
unloading side removed. 

Then the steel bands holding the load 
are cut on the side opposite the unlcad- 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Acc tants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 














NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 
Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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